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Artist and critic Bruce Boice's 1973 review of a group show at the John Weber Gallery in New York 
City singled out the artist Brenda Miller's work Subtrahend (Figure 45) as "a white shag-rug of some sort 
fixed to the wall, suggesting crafts more than art."! This review was cited in chapter 1 as an example of the 
feminization of fiber, with regard to the consequences of fiber's association with femininity for both fiber 
artists and women artists who used the medium in diverse ways in the 1960s and 1970s. In the early 
1970s, within the context of the women's art movement, the hierarchy of art and craft and its relationship 
to women's exclusion from the art world, evidenced and perpetuated by reviews such as Boice's, came 
under intense scrutiny. Among other goals, the feminist sphere of practice mounting the critique of this 
hierarchy aimed for the elevation of women's traditional art forms, a field dominated by fiber and fabric, 
including the practices of sewing, quilting, 
weaving, needlework, knitting, and crochet. The 
recuperation of these practices in the 1970s, 
which exposed the way cultural associations of 
craft with women's work had contributed to fiber's 
historical marginalization in the art world, played 
a significant role in fiber's legitimization as a 
medium of fine art. 


Figure 45. Brenda Miller, Subrahend, 1972. Sisal, 
nails, blue pencil, 80x80 inches. Photograph by 
Eeva Mannienen. Courtesy of the artist 


Miller responded to Boice's characterization of 
her work as "crafts more than art" in a long letter 
to the editors of Artforum, in which she addressed 
the sexist assumptions behind his application of 
the term: 


Sirs: I am troubled by the introduction of 
the term "crafts" into the critical 
vocabulary, used pejoratively in the 
description of certain works of art. 

A recent turn of events is that 
many women artists have become 
interested in "domestic" materials, such 
as cloth, sewn objects, and other things 
normally found in their homes. It is in 
reference to this occurrence that I have begun to hear "crafts" applied to artworks. For 
some time women artists have questioned whether a work of art made by a woman is 
treated like a work of art or an artifact made by a woman instead of an artist... 

Bruce Boice wrote about a work of mine, Subtrahend, in Artforum, January, 
1973, that: "The general appearance of the piece was that of a white shag-rug of some sort 
fixed to the wall, suggesting crafts more than art." The color is not white; the material 
used is undyed sisal twine, a fact that can be quickly established by looking at the piece. 
Each strand of sisal is simply a device used to measure a specific length and is then 
affixed to the wall with a nail at an intersection on an inch grid. Next to the piece was a 
diagram of Subtrahend indicating the placement of each measured length of twine 


numerically. I must question his language and ask "crafts more than art,” what does that 
mean? 

When Claes Oldenburg used sewn cloth, the term "crafts" was not used. When 
Richard Tuttle used unstretched dyed fabric, he was critically acclaimed for having ended 
preciousness. The term "crafts" was not applied to his work, nor the metal "rugs" of Carl 
Andre. In the latter case, 1 say "rugs" because the reference has been made publicly and 
could be construed as a "crafts" issue. It has never been: Andre uses metal so apparently 
that's male enough not to be considered "crafts.”2 


Miller's letter is revealing as a record of the growing currency of the feminist critique of the 
hierarchy of art and craft in the American art world in the early 1970s. As she points out, male artists had 
adopted nontraditional media in the 1960s, but their work neither was subject to nor initiated a critique of 
the gendered nature of materials, technique, or the boundaries separating art from craft. By the early 
1970s, however, feminist artists had taken up these issues as part of a larger project to expand the 
category of art to include the experiences of women, the materials of the everyday or domestic realm, and 
women's traditional art forms. In this context, the once negative associations of fiber with femininity and 
the domestic realm were recast as distinctive and culturally valuable features of an artistic heritage 
specific to women. 

Published alongside Miller's letter was another from Carl Andre, who addressed her question 
about why the term craft had been applied to her work and not to his. His letter, however, evaded Miller's 
charge that the gendered associations of fiber played a role in Boice's dismissal of her work. Andre's letter 
leaves little question as to why feminists sought to expose as ideological the relationship of utility, 
decoration, "the detail," domesticity, and femininity to the hierarchy of media and the marginalization of 
women's artistic practices from high culture. "You are disturbed," Andre wrote, "that the word ‘craft’ has 
been applied to your work. Do not blame the word but the uses to which it has been put .... The real 
question is why 'craft' has been applied to your work and has not been to mine."3 

Following this patronizing introduction (as if Miller doesn't clearly pose "the real question" in her 
own letter), Andre rehearsed the way gender informs the hierarchy of art and craft. "My point is that Phil 
Leider was mistakenly connecting my work to the 'manly' art of painting by calling them ‘rugs’ whereas 
the word was used to assign your work to such domestic arts as titting, tatting, embroidery, and 
rosepressing.” Mistake or not, Andre's selection of tatting, embroidery, and rose pressing, three practices 
that are distinctively marked as feminine and about as far from making a rug as one could get, comes off 
as an insult to Miller rather than an attempt to initiate constructive dialogue on the subject of the 
hierarchy of art and craft.4 

The piece by Leider to which Andre and Miller referred was most likely his review of Andre's 1968 
solo exhibition at New York City's Dwan Gallery. In his review, Leider describes three metal floor pieces 
(one each in aluminum, iron, and zinc) composed of 144 individual twelve-inch-square elements as "Carl 
Andre's lyrical disposition of three metal 'rugs."'5 Leider repeated the description in an extended review of 
Andre's subsequent solo exhibition at the Dwan Gallery in May 1969. This installation, too, consisted of 
three twelve-inch-square metal floor pieces (this time in lead, magnesium, and copper). Nowhere in either 
review is a connection posited between the word rug and the "manly art of painting," nor does there need 
to be to protect Andre's work from the negative connotations of craft. Most significantly, the word rug, 
when applied to Andre's work, is set off in quotation marks in Leider's reviews, marking his floor pieces 
not as rugs per se, but like rugs, floorbound. The rug comparison also productively called attention to 
certain formal values of the works appreciated by Leider, specifically their flatness and active weight 
against "the [real] rugs of the floor." He adds: "This weight was the only active principle of the entire 
sculpture, creating exactly enough tension to keep the work from dissolving in its own passivity. Some 
such principle seems always to be necessary to keep Andre's work from slipping over the line into 
nothingness." The creation of a "set of conditions which we experience as art" arising from this tension 
with real rugs made the encounter with Andre's installation "a deep and genuine pleasure" for Leider. In 
addition, Andre's selection of materials locates his work within the realm of industry or construction, a 
decidedly masculine realm of labor, which protected it from being derided as craft as the term is applied 
to Miller's Subtrahend. Andre admits as much but manages to turn such a privilege into evidence of a 
misreading of his work: 


My works derive from the workingclass crafts of bricklaying, tilesetting, and 
stonemasonry. I have pointed this out over and over again and yet my works are 


described as "rugs." That I think derives from a sympathetic attempt to rescue my work 
from what is impossible to the bourgeois imagination-an art derived from workingclass 
craft.6 


Taken as a whole, Andre's letter neatly illustrates that while he had nothing to fear from the comparison 
to craft, other artists-that is, women artists-were vulnerable to the possibility that their work might be 
wholly dismissed simply by the application of this negatively gendered term. 


PROMISES AND PROBLEMS OF THE FEMINIST CRITIQUE OF THE HIERARCHY OF ART 
AND CRAFT 


Artists participating in the burgeoning feminist movement refused to let the negative associations of craft 
and its use as a label, as experienced by Miller, go unchallenged. In the early 1970s four leading artists of 
the feminist art movement, Faith Ringgold, Harmony Hammond, Miriam Schapiro, and Judy Chicago, 
initiated a critique of the hierarchy of art and craft by elevating the denigrated practices and materials of 
women's traditional fiber-craft to the level of high art in their own work.’ The strategies of appropriation 
and adaptation used by this sphere of practice were framed by a set of theoretical insights generated by 
feminists in the early 1970s coincident with the systematic analysis of the marginalization of women's art 
in museums, galleries, the art critical press, art historical scholarship, art history courses, and art 
criticism.’ 

This new body of knowledge about women's exclusion from high culture was extended to the 
analysis of the hierarchy of art and craft and women's low place within it, resulting in three key findings. 
First, feminist artists and scholars recognized the opposition of art to craft as a classification system 
fundamental to the definition of art, aesthetic experience, and the hierarchy of genres since at least the 
eighteenth century. Second, they recognized that the opposition of art to craft grew out of and was 
maintained in part by social hierarchies of gender and race. Finally, the opposition of art to craft was 
recognized as the root of a range of additional oppositions affecting the value of women's art past and 
present: the genius artist versus the anonymous maker; the uniqueness of the individually made art object 
versus the collective production of serial objects; intellectual, reflective, creative work (art) versus rote, 
nonintellectual craftwork; and the ideal and the nonutilitarian versus "the detail" or decoration. The 
valorization of the first terms in these binaries over the second was revealed as ideological-that is, as 
informed by gender bias rather than the result of any objective evaluation of quality in art. These insights 
into the nature and consequences of the hierarchy of art and craft made that hierarchy, for the first time 
in the history of art, the site of political struggle. 

In 1978 the feminist journal of art and politics Heresies devoted a special issue to women's 
traditional arts, providing a broad view of what feminist art and theorizing around the issue of the 
hierarchy of art and craft looked like in this period. The diversity of the issue's contents, which stretched 
the category of craft to the point of completely blurring the boundaries between art and work, is one of 
many striking features of this intellectual and aesthetic project. Brought together in this issue, for 
example, were essays on cooking, gardening, healing, housekeeping, and dressmaking, as well as Maori, 
Peruvian, Turkish, and North American weaving traditions, American Arts and Craft pottery, African 
pottery, Afro-Carolinian Gullah basketry, quilt making, Bauhaus design, Western European and North 
American women's needlecraft, and women's traditional arts of India and Asia. Alongside these articles 
were numerous art historical investigations of the history of women in the decorative arts, the notion of a 
feminine aesthetic, the sexual division of labor and its relationship to artistic production, and the politics 
of women's domestic hobby art. Taken as a whole, this research constructed a female artistic tradition 
across cultures that was central to the meaning generated by the appropriation and reframing of craft by 
feminist artists. Significantly, the special issue also broached the sobering reality of the conditions of 
production that created and sustained women's traditional artistic practices around the globe. 

Many of the contributors to the Heresies special issue articulated conflicted feelings about the 
importance of the recovery of women's artistic heritage and disappointment over the social conditions 
fostering it. In their opening statement, the journal's editorial group acknowledged: 


In order to understand women's traditional arts and our responses to it we had to 
deconstruct and reconstruct to be able to see clearly, the interrelationships between art 
objects and the conditions in which they are produced. This cycle of dismantling and re- 


creating characterized our own creative process too. The boundaries women have worked 

within and challenged were familiar to us...Confronted with women's traditional arts, our 

loyalties were torn; we wanted at the same time to celebrate and lament. Trying to 

reconstruct a part of the history of women's artmaking obliged us to tolerate these 

contradictions, to negate, affirm and transcend simultaneously what has characterized 

women's work. In this way, re-evaluation of the past and how it impinges on the present 

does not necessitate a fresh start, but a self-reflective critical appropriation of a past 

which, though created by the "anonymous toil" of unknown women, belongs to all of us.1° 
The statement identifies the "critical appropriation of a past" and a shared history of the "anonymous toil’ 
of unknown women" as essential features of the feminist elevation of craft. Both conceptions would prove 
problematic to feminists engaged in the critique of the hierarchy of art and craft. For instance, the 
historical categorization of women's traditional art as "craft" supported its appropriation and elevation by 
feminist artists in the name of creating a socially relevant art accessible to all women. Yet the women who 
actually practiced such traditional arts often played little to no role in this process, resulting in a loss of 
control over their work and in traditional practices that some critics found (and still find) inexcusable. 

The feminist artist's identification with the anonymous or amateur female artist brought to the 
fore another set of difficult issues for the elevation of craft. The female artist working in traditional craft 
media offered a powerful alternative model of art history and artistic identity that accommodated feminist 
artists' oppositional stance toward the values and authority of the mainstream, male-dominated art world. 
Often this manifested itself in the characterization of the anonymous or nonprofessional woman maker as 
the "first" or "original" artist. Faith Ringgold's description of her search for a way of working free from the 
restrictive conventions and attitudes of the mainstream art world is representative: 


I was trying to find out: What is women's art? What would you do as a woman in your art, 
if you could do anything you wanted to do, and you weren't looking at the male, white 
mainstream? You were just looking within yourself...;look[ing] at what women did when 
they could be artists without calling themselves artists. When they were just working, and 
doing something creative, and not having the posture of, "Hey, I'm an artist, and I belong 
to a gallery, and I have shows." ... the women who made quilts were the original artists.“ 


Ringgold's and other feminist artists' search for an artistic identity outside the mainstream is intimately 
connected with their legitimate desires to practice professionally in an art world hostile to their presence. 
Ringgold's statement underscores the role that fiber craft played in the construction of an alternative 
history of art making and a shared marginality between the female traditional artist and the contemporary 
feminist artist that helped the latter negotiate the paradoxical goal of seeking recognition in the 
mainstream art world while at the same time attempting to critique it. In this regard, craft functioned as a 
strategy that was wielded by feminist artists in the creation of noncraft works of art. To the extent that it 
was dependent on the romanticization of the nonprofessional artist or the anonymous practitioner and/or 
the continued marginalization of women's traditional arts, this strategy resembles the primitivizing 
tendencies of artists throughout the history of modern art. The selectiveness of this identification should 
also be interrogated. For example, the feminist affinity with the amateur or anonymous female artist was 
not extended to the professional female artist working in traditional craft media, such as fiber artists, 
whose marginalization within the art world might have been productively addressed through feminist 
intervention.12 The resistance cut both ways, however, as fiber artists showed little interest in framing 
their work politically, as feminist. Given the struggle to legitimate fiber art in the 1960s and 1970s, the 
historical distance offered by women's traditional fiber-craft plausibly aided feminist artists in embracing 
craft at a time when it was otherwise inconceivable to do so in the art world. Through their psychic identi- 
fication with the anonymous or nonprofessional craftwoman, however, feminist artists unwittingly 
created very problematic boundaries between not only themselves and contemporary fiber artists, but also 
contemporaneous nonprofessional women artists practicing traditional forms of fiber-craft such as 
quilting, a point to which I will return. 

At the same time, many feminist artists and theorists of the 1970s were well aware of the dangers 
involved in the idealization of a separate women's art. In her article for the Heresies special issue, "Tradi- 
tional Arts of Women in Mexico," Judith Friedlander demonstrated an important sensitivity to how 
Indian women "have been encouraged to maintain their so-called Indian culture-in essence their lower 
socioeconomic status-by a nation whose ‘revolutionary’ ideals calls for the preservation of Mexico's 


indigenous heritage.”3 On the subject of the feminist recovery of women's traditional arts, she expressed 
similar reservations: 


Feminists today are well acquainted with the cultural strategy that keeps folk artists in 
the obscurity of their grass-roots authenticity, for women have been erased in similar 
ways. Like the folk artist, woman is by definition a nonspecialist and a carrier of 
traditions. 

While feminist artists continue their struggle to change cultural definitions and 
thereby gain entry into the male-dominated world of the fine arts, some are also trying to 
open the Academy to work usually associated with the "inferior" crafts or simply with the 
domain of women's work. In the process, they have been collecting the nearly forgotten 
traditions of women in rural America and abroad, creating a specifically female folk 
culture .... Given feminist consciousness, we can hope that those who produce the 
recently recognized art will emerge from obscurity as individuals, instead of being 
reduced to the collective anonymity so characteristically the fate of traditional artists. Still 
lingering questions 1:1-ust be raised, for it is not entirely clear that we see what our 
interest in folk art may mean for those women who happen to be carrying on our time- 
less, authentic female culture.14 


Lucy Lippard's contribution to the Heresies special issue also posed serious questions that reflected the 
problems attending a critique of the hierarchy of art and craft from within the high art world: 


Feminist artists have become far more conscious of women's traditional arts than most 
artists, and feminist artists are also politically aware of the need to broaden their 
audience, or of the need to broaden the kind of social experience fine art reflects. Yet the 
means by which to fill these needs have barely been explored. The greatest lack in the 
feminist art movement may be for contact and dialogue with those "amateurs" whose 
work sometimes appears to be imitated by professionals.5 


Feminist work that used fiber or appropriated women's fiber-craft in the 1970s as a way of undermining 
the hierarchy of art and craft has received scant attention in recent scholarly reappraisals of the period. 
Various factors contribute to this lacuna, including a wariness on the part of academics toward 1970s-era 
feminist practices that embraced a populist agenda and artistic strategies predicated on humanist models 
of cultural achievement generally, or the perception that such work in the end reinforced the presumed 
natural equation between women and craft rather than dismantling it.16 The question of whether to 
embrace women's craft traditions as overlooked art forms or lament their part in the construction of 
femininity also played a role in the lukewarm reception of much of this work then and now. The feminist 
recuperation of quilt making is a case in point. In 1973, for instance, Linda Nochlin questioned whether 
quilts were evidence of women's "ability to create a valid art apart from the male-dominated institutions 
of high art" or were best viewed as "tokens of women's traditional ability to triumph over adversity, to 
make the best of things in the face of continual oppression ... fulfilling] their aesthetic potentialities 
within the restricted, safely ahistorical areas of the decorative and the useful."1” Furthermore, the utopian 
picture of a distinctly female artistic tradition was often shattered by feminist artists' encounter of actual 
women practicing a traditional art form. Judy Chicago's candid assessment of her china-painting 
apprenticeship is a good example of the disillusionment that sometimes resulted: "My learning experience 
with the china-painters was not totally positive .... Many of them viewed me suspiciously, were outright 
hostile, or thought of me as someone who wanted to exploit them-despite all my efforts, both public and 
private, to honor them.”!8 Miriam Schapiro, too, expressed frustration with the female quilter who "bases 
her belief that she isn't artistic on the fact that she can't draw a straight line; she doesn't consider her ruler 
as a tool to be used in helping her achieve her goals; rather, she considers it cheating. She therefore does 
not consider her quilts to be an art."19 

These examples and the analysis of the work by artists examined in this chapter reveal the 
feminist critique of the hierarchy of art and craft as a complex collision between two previously separate 
realms of culture, that of the high art world and women's traditional craft, which initiated an important 
discussion of the role of boundary marking in the American art world. That this collision resulted in 
numerous doubts and difficulties is not disputed. But far from being a complete failure, as its neglect in 
current art historical scholarship on the feminist art movement of the 1970s suggests, the reorganization 


of values manifested by the transformation of women's fiber-craft from bits of material culture to works of 
art in the work of Faith Ringgold, Harmony Hammond, Miriam Schapiro, and Judy Chicago radically 
altered the status of fiber in the art world in ways that continue to affect its use and meaning in art today. 


FAITH RINGGOLD: “A PAINTER WHO WORKS IN THE QUILT MEDIUM” 


Artist Faith Ringgold's turn to fiber in the early 1970s provided her with a new, important tool in the 
creation of works of art directed toward the critique of 
racism and sexism in the art world, a project with which 
she had been engaged since the late 1960s.2° Central to 
the meaning of her mixed-media work using fiber is her 
appropriation of folk and tribal forms such as the quilt 
and the mask. 


Figure 46. Faith Ringgold, Fight to Save Your Life: The 
Slave Rape Series #3, 1972. Oil on canvas thangka with 
printed and pieced fabric, 86x48 inches. Copyright Faith 
Ringgold. Courtesy of the artist. 


Between 1972 and 1973, Ringgold produced two 
series of breakthrough paintings, The Feminist Series 
and The Slave Rape Series (Figure 46), that brought 
together the Anglo-European tradition of landscape 
painting with the conventions of the Tibetan thangka, a 
form of religious painting on silk set within a wide, 
hanging brocade frame. Ringgold first encountered 
thangkas on a trip to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam in 
1972, and upon her return to the United States she 
modeled her Feminist Series, a group of landscape 
paintings on linen bordered by cloth, after them. These 
first fabric frames were glued rather than sewn together. 
In these paintings, Ringgold applied antiracist and 
feminist statements of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century black women activists vertically after the 
manner of integrating text in traditional Chinese 
painting. Ringgold’ s second group of "political 
landscapes," The Slave Rape Series, was also modeled - ~ 
after the thangka. In this series, Ringgold inserted within her iafeeoes narrative scenes of African 
women resisting captivity and sexual assault.22 For this group of thangkas, Ringgold enlisted the help of 
her mother, Willi Posey, an expert seamstress, to produce sewn fabric borders, the first of many 
collaborations between mother and daughter that would eventually lead to Ringgold's signature form, the 
painted quilt, in 1980. Posey's design for the fabric borders of The Slave Rape Series, Ringgold 
recognized, boldly juxtaposed color and pattern in ways that recalled African and African American design 
traditions in cloth, adding an important new political dimension to the artist's conceptualization of the 
role of fabric in her work.23 

Ringgold's vision of her work as a catalyst for social and personal change through the articulation 
of African American experience places the thangkas squarely within the goals of the Black Arts Movement 
of the 1960s and 1970s, to which she was a major contributor. Ringgold's work preceding the thangkas, a 
significant body of paintings titled The American People Series and focusing on the brutality of white 
racism and thwarted attempts at integration in the United States, also reflected the artist's commitment to 
the creation of a "black art" that repudiated folk stereotypes of African Americans and projected a 
politically informed articulation of contemporary black experience.*4 In concert with this agenda was 
Ringgold's conscious rejection of Western European conventions of painting through the adoption of the 
thangka form and the activation of cultural meanings associated with textiles specific to African American 
history. 
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As the title of the first group of thangkas suggests, Ringgold was also a committed feminist, and 
her turn to fiber was a conscious attempt "to use different materials to create a new identity for women."25 
In "Afro-femcentrism and Its Fruition in the Art of Elizabeth Catlett and Faith Ringgold,” art historian 
Freida High W. Tesfagiorgis asserts: "The idea of woman's media does not appear to be a major gender 
issue in black art."26 Ringgold's own statements regarding her adoption of fiber suggest otherwise. Indeed, 
Ringgold, like many feminist artists in the 1970s, embraced the gendered associations of fiber as an 
oppositional strategy within the male-dominated art world. In an interview from 1975, Ringgold explained 
the significance of her use of fiber in precisely this way: 


Who said that art is oil paint stretched on canvas with art frames? I didn't say that. 
Nobody who ever looked like me said that, so why the hell am I doing that? So I just 
stopped; and now I do sewing and all kinds of things. Sewing has been traditionally what 
all women in all cultures have done. What's wrong with that? Politically speaking, I think 
some women would probably say, "I don't want to be placed in the bag [ of] women's art 
... sewing." Okay, that's your choice .... I don't want to be placed in the bag where I think 
that all art is about making something that nobody can move. Making some big, 
monumental, monolithic thing which I can't even afford to do .... Feminist art is soft art, 
lightweight art, sewing art. This is the contribution women have made that is uniquely 
theirs.27 


As this passage puts forward, the portability of the thangkas was significant to Ringgold's vision of a 
socially relevant art. In the early 1970s, Ringgold was approached by an agent representing prominent 
black public intellectuals and activists who persuaded her to market her work directly to college campus 
galleries across the United States, a huge undertaking that required the regular transportation of her work 
from one site to another.28 Because of their pliability, the thangkas and Ringgold's subsequent soft 
sculptures could be easily rolled up and shipped inexpensively through the U.S. mail. Ringgold's 
contemporary visibility as an artist finds its roots in part in her outreach to an audience of students and 
activists outside of New York City for whom her rejection of media or genres associated with high art was 
viewed as a meaningful new direction in culture. 

By contrast, the significance of her appropriation of the thangka, a genre generally categorized as 
decorative painting in the West, was hardly appreciated as a challenge to the aesthetic hierarchy by her 
artist peers more securely established within the art world. Ringgold's encounter in the mid-1970s with 
painter Sam Gilliam, whose own unstretched, dyed canvases questioned the boundaries between art and 
non-art, provides an indication of the way the legitimacy of women artists’ use of fiber in this period was 
contested. Ringgold's account of the meeting is as follows: 


There were people who were confused by these tankas; they called them weavings, 
banners, textiles, fibers. They didn't seem to realize they were looking at paintings on 
canvas .... I didn't like being accused of doing crafts. Being black and a woman were 
enough. Did I need to be further eliminated on the grounds that I was doing crafts instead 
of "fine art"? At a meeting of artists at Howard University in the early seventies, I was on 
a panel with Sam Gilliam, who is known for his huge color-field draped paintings. I began 
to tell the audience that I was unsure as to how to describe my new works. Gilliam cut me 
off by inquiring, "Have you ever heard the word banner?" My first inclination was to 
counterattack with, "Have you ever heard the word drapery?"29 


Like other feminist artists in the period, Ringgold frequently felt forced to defend her work in terms that 
hardly spoke to the radical implications of her choice of materials and techniques, not to mention the so- 
cial and political significance of those choices. Ringgold's insistence on the identity of her works as 
painting illustrates the difficulty feminist artists faced in the creation of hybrid objects as a critique of art 
world boundaries or hierarchies. On the one hand, Ringgold's invention of the unstretched, fabric-framed 
painted image represented a challenge to the boundaries and hierarchies of the art world that affected her 
as an African American female artist. On the other hand, the defensiveness of her insistence on the label 
painting for these works when the value of their hybridity was questioned also reveals an equally signifi- 
cant investment in succeeding in that same art world. From Ringgold's point of view, the goal of 
overcoming or breaking down the boundaries between art and craft important to a given work's formal 
and political significance could only be carried out in the name of art. Although this makes sense given 


Ringgold's (as well as other feminist artists’) stakes in practicing professionally as artists, it also brings to 
the fore questions about how successfully feminist artists involved in the critique of the hierarchy of art 
and craft could address the boundaries and hierarchies that shape the art world and still give the work of 
art special recognition and status. 

Ringgold's subsequent body of work utilizing fiber such as raffia and fabric, in so-called low, folk, 
or tribal forms such as the doll, the quilt, or the mask, were also significant challenges to the hierarchy of 
art and craft. In these works the connections between aesthetic hierarchy and the social hierarchies of 
race and gender are equally direct, politicizing Ringgold's presentation of an iconography of the 
contemporary black urban experience through American folk and African genres. 


Figure 47. Faith Ringgold, Women’s Liberation Talking Mask, 
Witch Mask Series #1, 1973. Mixed media, 59 x 19 % inches. 
Copyright 1973 Faith Ringgold. Courtesy of the artist. 


The Witch Masks of 1973 (Figure 47), Ringgold's first 
exploration of the mask form, were produced in response to the 
artist's realization that the Western art/craft dichotomy was one 
she had internalized through her training as an artist. In a 1981 
interview, she explained: 


I had been teaching African arts at Bank Street College, 
but I never thought that any of that stuff had anything to 
do with what I do. That was crafts .... Then one of my 
students said, "I don't understand, why are you painting? 
You're not reflecting what you're teaching us.” ... That's 
when I started making the masks as my art. I started 
making the masks, using my beading technique, because 
I knew how to do all kinds of African techniques of 
beading and basket 
weaving.3° 


Masks from this initial 
series were constructed 
out of cloth, beads, and 
raffia after examples of 
African masks 
Ringgold had seen in 
books and museum 
collections of African 
art. These masks were 
originally exhibited without the "dresses" of pieced and 
embroidered cloth with which they were eventually outfitted to 
facilitate their use in later installations and performances.31 


Figure 48. Faith Ringgold, Mrs. Brown and Catherine, Delores 
and Elsie. The Family of Women Mask Series, 1973. Acrylic on 
canvas, embroidered and pieced fabric. Created in 
collaboration with Willi Posey. Courtesy of the artist. 
Background: Faith Ringgold, Of My Two Handicaps, Feminist 
Series #10, 1972. Copyright 1973 Faith Ringgold. Courtesy of 
the artist. 


Ringgold's second mask series, the Family of Women 
inspired by the Dan masks of Liberia, was made up of thirty- 
two masks of women and children commemorating individuals 
% Ringgold knew as a child. These masks represent Ringgold's 


Bs. 


first creation of urban types mediated through a non-Western form, creating for the African American 
viewer a familiar connection to Africa and African art. One of the first works in this series, Mrs. Brown 
and Catherine (Figure 48), consists of full-length figures 
with cloth faces, hair, and costumes, embellished with 
beads, braided fiber, and paint. The face of Mrs. Brown 
is embroidered, the only mask in the series to receive 
such detailed attention. Significantly, this series of 
masks was created to be worn, and Ringgold enlisted the 
expertise of her mother once again to create their 
shaped, padded, functional costumes. 


Figure 49. Faith Ringgold, Zora and Faith, 1975. Mixed 
media, 55 x 13 x 14 inches and 58 x 10 inches. 
Copyright 1980 Faith Ringgold. Courtesy of the artist. 


Ringgold's first soft sculpture, a figure of Wilt 
Chamberlain, was completed in 1974. There followed a 
series of figurative sculptures that hung from the ceiling 
like puppets. Eventually these works where refitted and 
exhibited with soft foam bodies. In 1974, Ringgold also 
created her first stuffed figures, conceived as part of an 
interactive installation. The first such installation 
combined two ideal family units made up of bride and 
groom and their firstborn child, surrounded by the 
Family of Women and the Witch Masks, along with a 
new series of thangka paintings called The Windows of 
the Wedding. Mock wedding celebrations were held at 
every exhibition venue. Other important stuffed figures 
from this period include Ringgold's well-known Zora If 
and Fish (Figure 49), or the shopping bag lady and the et) 
street man, the latter with his own paper cup that was ne 
regularly filled with small change by viewers over the course of the couple's exhibition. In 1975, Ringgold 
also completed The Harlem Series, a group of larger-than-life-size portrait masks depicting, among 
others, Martin Luther King Jr. and Clayton Powell Jr. 

The first set of soft sculpture/masks utilized by Ringgold in live performance was made for the 
installation The Wake and Resurrection of the Bicentennial Negro of 1976 (Figure 50). The Wake 
comprised both a group of cloth masks made to be worn and a set of soft sculptures representing the same 
figures: the married couple Buba and Bena, and Buba's mother and grandmother. The Windows of the 
Wedding thangkas formed the backdrop for this installation as well. The Wake, according to Ringgold: 


was my response to the American Bicentennial celebrations of 1976. I certainly agreed 
with many black people at the time that we had no reason to celebrate two hundred years 
of American independence .... So, this was a wake not a celebration. I wanted to create a 
visual narrative of the dynamics of racism, including the self-imposed oppression of drug 
addiction. As the story goes-Buba, the hero of The Wake, died because of drug addiction 
and Bena, the heroine, died of grief.32 
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Ringgold wrote a thirty-minute narrative for her performers (drawn from the student body at the 
universities along The Wake's exhibition tour), who donned the cloth masks and reenacted the 
tumultuous relationship, death, and resurrection of Buba and Bena in mime and dance set to spirituals, 
jazz, and blues numbers. The evolution of Ringgold's masks toward a form that could be worn was 
inspired by the functional use of masks in 
performance in the African context. The 
therapeutic thrust of her production and the 
students’ improvisational enactment of The 
Wake also incorporated the conventions of 
Western theatrical performance and reflected 
the imperatives of American Afrocentric politics 
of the time. 


Figure 50. Faith Ringgold, the Wake and 
Resurrection of the Bicentennial Negro, 1976. 
Life-sized soft sculptures Bena and Buba, 70 x 
36 x 4 inches; Moma and nana, 67 x 40 x 16 
inches. Flag Pad, 70 x 36 x 2 inches; flowers, 18 
X 22 x 12 inches. Collection of the Studio 
Museum in Harlem. Courtesy of the artist. 


Ringgold's attention to the mask form 
increased after a trip to Nigeria and Ghana in 2 : 
1976. The group of masks she produced in ; op & 
response to the trip were constructed of black if rr 
velvet and highly embellished with beading, Fe -- §$9e @ ww omer M28 Owe 
distinguishing them in material and formal 
detail from her earlier creations. Again, her use 
of materials speaks to a uniquely American 
Afrocentric translation of an African art form in 
order to assert a connection to one's racial 
heritage. In Ringgold's case this was an assertion 
of racial identity in art that necessarily questioned the Western marginalization of African art as craft. 

Ringgold's turn to fiber in this regard was not unique. The work of artist Barbara Chase-Riboud, 
who began to integrate braided cords and skeins of silk into her cast metal sculptures in the mid-1970s 
(Figure 51), also conceptualized fiber as a material central to an aesthetic continuum connecting the 
African and African American experience. 33 In 1975, Chase-Riboud explained her use of fiber as 
expressing the "contradictions of my own racial and artistic heritage”: 
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Having been brought up and trained in the tradition of Western art ... it was not until the 
beginning of the 60's that the authenticity, force, and historical validity of Eastern, 
Egyptian, and African Art made itself vital to my artistic development. It was not until 
these influences were filtered through the grid of a certain modernism that I was exposed 
to at Yale University, as well as the explosion of Black consciousness of the late sixties ... 
that my present style evolved .... My work has 
often been described as "beautiful" and 
"highly finished," therefore "classical" and 
"European." Yet, one could point out that the 
reverence for craftsmanship is even more an 
African and Far Eastern quality.34 


Figure 51. Barbara Chase-Riboud. Malcolm X, 1970. 
Bronze and silk, 118 x 47 % x 9 7/8 inches. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with funds 
contributed by Regina and Ragan A. Henry with 
funds raised in honor of the 125"" Anniversary of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Photograph by Graydon 
Wood. 


A connection to racial heritage through fiber has also 
been asserted by the installation and performance 
artist Senga Nengudi.35 Between 1975 and 1979 
Nengudi completed a series of works titled RSVP 
(Figure 52), made of previously worn women's 
hosiery.3¢ The material, which she stretched, knotted, 
and filled with sand to create pendulous, hanging 
sacs, has been described by the artist as relating to 
both the elasticity of the body and its eventual 
exhaustion. Nengudi has also stressed that she was 
searching for a material that was "democratic."37 To 
her, the attractiveness of the material included its 
availability and affordability, and she has 
contextualized her use of pantyhose as part of the 
larger history of African American artists forced to 
work resourcefully with any material that is at hand.38 

Ringgold's engagement with African heritage in her art continued in 1977, when she returned to 
Nigeria as part of a group of African American artists selected to participate in the Second World Black 
and African Festival of Arts and Culture. For this exhibition she created three new masks in black velvet- 
Moma, Buba, and Bena-each of which represented a character from The Wake. 39 According to Ringgold, 
the curators of the American installation received these masks coolly and subsequently marginalized them 
as craft, another indication of the resistance to the artist's fiber-based work and her determination to 
transcend the boundaries dividing art from craft. Ringgold later recounted the incident: 
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I think [the curators] felt that we were supposed to bring a more enlightened concept of 
art, that we should bring art that is more Europeanized, more so-called modern, more 
Westernized. And here I was doing something that had the look of primitivism, using 
masks, not at all European. Not what they wanted people to think American blacks are 
into. So they were negligent about putting up my work. ... They weren't even thinking 
about putting them up. The whole show was up, I wondered where the hell were my 
masks going? Then a guy said to me, "Oh, we planned to put them up there." "There" was 
a banister in the huge exhibition hall .... Then he had my work with some craftsy looking 
things, or he said, "We might put them in a case." In other words, my work was craft, not 
to be considered serious art, and therefore should be pushed to the side.4° 


Figure 52. Senga Nengudi, RSVP I, 1978; reproduced 2004. Nylon mesh, sand, 20 x 30 x 20 feet. 
Courtesy of the artist and Thomas Erben Gallery, New York. 


Refusing the classification of her 
work as craft, Ringgold removed 
her masks from the exhibition 
and wore them to the opening 
instead. The next day they were 
featured in a Nigerian television 
program during which Ringgold 
explained the political and 
aesthetic significance of an 
African American artist 
appropriating the form of the 
African mask. In the interview, 
Ringgold explained that the 
rejection of boundaries between 
art and craft was a rejection of 
Western definitions of art that 
constrained her access to artistic 
traditions important to her 
identity as an African American 
woman and artist: 


I know black people who tell you, "I'm not interested in African art, that's not my thing; 
I'm not African, I'm American." I've heard many people say that, which I think is suicide. 
I mean, you use all your things. I have the advantage of using the American experience, 
such as it is, from Europe, which I was trained in. And I have the advantage of my own 
cultural classical form, which is African. I'm very clear on that, I don't have any problems 
in that area, but many black people do.41 


In the same interview, Ringgold remarked on the broader implications of the Western art/craft dichotomy 
partially informing the rejection of her masks by the American curators in Nigeria: "All non-Western peo- 
ple do crafts. Their art is always craft, whatever it is. Everybody in the Western art establishment, white 
men particularly, likes to say that his art is ‘fine art.""42 
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In 1978, Ringgold created a second Harlem Series, this time comprising a group of soft sculptures 
conceived as an installation. In 1979, with the help of her mother, she produced a group of small, 
freestanding figures that she sold under the name Sew Real Soft Sculpture.43 In 1980, Ringgold worked 
with her mother for the last time in the production of her first painted quilt, Echoes of Harlem (Figure 
53). (Willi Posey died in 1981.) This piece was commissioned for the exhibition The Artist and the Quilt, 
which paired twenty women artists 
with twenty quilt makers in an 
attempt to break down insti- 
tutional and aesthetic boundaries 
separating women artists working in 
the fine arts and crafts.44 For Echoes 
of Harlem, Posey constructed a sewn 
grid of pieced fabric with strong 
references to the African American 
quilting tradition in its use of 
remnants and improvisational 
contrast of color and pattern.45 Into 
the fabric grid created by her mother, 
Ringgold fit thirty painted portrait 
heads of Harlem neighbors, one of 
her clearest expressions of urban ex- 
perience through a folk or craft 
aesthetic. Ringgold has discussed her 
collaboration with her mother 
retrospectively as offering another 
way to assert her personal history in 
visual form. For one, Echoes of 
Harlem represented the continuation 
of the tradition of quilt making within 
the artist's own family. Ringgold's 
great-great-grandmother Susie 2% rs = 
Shannon (who was born into slavery) _ eae “Rei : iz 2 ox ee. tt 
and Shannon's daughter Betsy ; = 
Bingham had been quilt makers.4¢ In 
addition, Ringgold's subsequent painted quilts, called "story quilts" for their integration of written texts 
authored by Ringgold, drew on her family's oral storytelling tradition.47 Ringgold and her mother had 
planned another quilt before Posey died. As a way of honoring her mother's influence on her life and art, 
Ringgold resolved to create a quilt each year in her memory. To date, the artist has completed close to a 
hundred painted story quilts, finding great success within both the high art and art quilt worlds with the 
form. 


Figure 53. Faith Ringgold, Echoes of Harlem, 1980. Acrylic on canvas, dyed, painted, and pieced fabric, 
94 x 84 inches. Created in collaboration with Willi Posey. Copyright 1980 Faith Ringgold. Courtesy of the 
artist. 


On the occasion of Ringgold's 1990 retrospective exhibition, organized by the Fine Arts Museum 
of Long Island, curator Eleanor Flomenhaft queried Ringgold about the identity of her hybrid objects situ- 
ated on the border of art and craft. Ringgold's response, which reasserts a difference between art and craft 
through the familiar opposition of intellectual content to skill or "process" for its own sake, illustrates 
once again Ringgold's continued commitment to the category of art despite her works’ critique of that very 
category by virtue of her innovative use of fiber: 


ELEANOR FLOMENHAFT: How do you define your art? 
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FAITH RINGGOLD: I'm a painter who works in the quilt medium; and that I sew on my 
painting doesn't make it less of a painting; and that it's made into a quilt does not make it 
not a painting. It's still a painting. 


ELEANOR FLOMENHAFT: Do you determine whether the other quilts are craft or art 
before you agree to enter a quilt exhibit? 


FAITH RINGGOLD: I'm not that uptight about that. I realize that people want to make 
that distinction, and I feel that maybe by the year 2000 people will be asking what that 
was all about. At one time I thought that what we meant by craft was the use of certain 
kinds of materials. But that's not it either because Claes Oldenburg's soft typewriters are 
sewn pieces, and I never heard anyone call them craft. It's who's doing it that makes it 
craft; but I can't afford to conduct my business by what other people are thinking 
although I know it affects me. I do not make crafts. The difference for me is that craft is 
the process of doing something that has not a lot to do with the idea but the process. It's 
something that you can tell someone how to do and they can do it, some better than 
others. It has no individual distinction to it, and nothing to do with ideas. Fine art has to 
do with ideas. 


ELEANOR FLOMENHAFT: But I imagine you must have heard the word craft used in 
reference to your work, and thought about it. 


FAITH RINGGOLD: Oh sure, a lot in the beginning; not so much anymore because 
there's definitely a revolution going on in terms of quilts. In fact, I get to show in a lot of 
quilt exhibits and I feel very honored to be included. It stretches me and I do not want to 
be slotted or limited to any one thing. I want the option to do as I want, and what I'm 
involved with now is the African American quiltmaking tradition of quilters who are also 
wonderful, who have a separate kind of movement and history.48 


Ringgold's statement "It's who's doing it that makes it craft" resonates with the analysis in the preceding 
chapter regarding the role of associational factors (friendships, professional relationships, and sexual 
partnerships) in the reception of a work in fiber as craft or art. Another striking feature of the interview is 
Ringgold's discussion of the impact of the growing acceptance of quilt making as an art form within and 
without the art world on the reception of her work. Of course, Ringgold's own work contributed to the 
elevation of the quilt as art, eventually resulting for her in the privilege of exhibiting in both the fine art 
and craft contexts. On the other hand, Ringgold's recapitulation of the presumed distinctions between art 
and craft leaves one wondering how traditional quilt makers benefited from this elevation. This question 
arises as well in relation to Miriam Schapiro, whose hybrid painted works collaged with fabric were also 
inspired by quilt making. 


[Endnotes Available on Request from Professor] 


